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; countenance, though pale and languid, was 
expressive of genius and sensibthiv. Here 


LITERARY. 
THE AUCTION. 
A Sketch of London Society. 
4 «are of household effects, in a fashion- | excited to a painful degree.—lin gination 
le square, is one of those scenes which ex-| pictured those delicate loolsing females driv 
nature ia a very unamiable ; ©” from their home, stripped at once of all 


joii By aad pit Bg ATL tlie sait i aaa 
j}domestic scence; and, as 1 gazed en the 
sweet faces betore me, my interest became 


hibit human 
eoint of view. 
isuit of some article that pleases his fancy. 


Each person is eager in the | the elegancies of lie, and seni to brave a 
| world, the hardships of which they were now 
| for the first Gme to learn. 1 saw them cling: 


L 


zod seems to think of self alone. 
The mansion, that I was now in, had | to each other in an agony of aflection—t 
‘itely been the residence of a family of dis- | S4¥ the last looks of parting sorrow whica 
-getion, and bore evident marks of good they cast on this scene of happy hours for- 
aste.—The furniture was rich and elegant. /©¥r Sone by; and ft saw the efforts they 
and chosen witha view to use as wel! as orna-| made to compose thei tearful countenan- 
nent ;—the pictures were the chef d’uvres | °°: and to regain some portion of jorlitude, 
‘the best masters; and a library of weil! while with hurried steps, as if straid to trust 
<osen books, with globes, fine maps, and themselves with another paring glance, 
2] the apparatus for astronomical and reo-| they left the apartment, My heart bled at 
sraphical studies, marked the intellectual the picture which my fancy had painted, 
irsuits of the late possessors. and I hastened into the room where the sale 
The morning room of the female part of ¥*° Bois om, to lose the poignancs of my 
‘p family next excited my attention: here|®™oetions. Tfere every thing: presented # 
vere all the indications of female elegance | Contrast to the quiet scene that ! had quitted, 
ind female usefulness—the neat book shelves | Noise, bustle, and contusion on every side ; 
vored with the best authors; the writing|—bere was a group of fashionables, male 
uble, with all its appendages; the drawing and fernale, whose bows of recognition, and 
ible,on which the easel and pencils stil] | Smiles and whispers, betrayed that they 
rested, and the harp and piano-forte, with); WCT® tore occupied with each other than 
emusic books still open, all gpoke the re-/ With the auction. At another side was a 
ined taste and avocations of the owners uf Set ofelterly ladies, waose sevutinisine > 
this room, and how sudden had been the! °° aud airs ol satisfied self-inportance 
‘iin that had expelled them from it. srr yr ate of their conscious supers- 
Some pi . : : }ority. ivextto these were some genticmen, 
the wal wae chant ea sear ofa certain period of life, who had lett their 
room, and curiosity induced me to examine | clubs to look in at the sale, and whose sapi- 
teem. 1 found them to be coloured draw-| ent looks and whispers declared them well 
ags, admirably executed, and evidently | 3ecustomed to such scenes. The rest ot 
portraits: on examining them more closely | the erowd was composed of brokers, and 
I observed that some of the accompaniments dealers in bijvuterie, who evidently wished 
rere copies of parts of the furniture now be-| the fashionables away. 
oreme; one of the drawings represented Desirous ot losing the painful impression 
‘70 very lovely girls performing on the harp, left on my mind, I mingled with the crowd, 
and piano-forte, and never did I behold a. and seeing a beautiful fillagree box put up 
‘veeter personification of a duet. Both) for sale, which I thought likely to attract 
warbling of one song, both in one key; as| the notice of the ladies, | sauntered round, 
" their hands, their sides, voices, and minds| 2nd took a station close toa group of the 
dbeen incorporate.” Another represent-| youngest, who were chatting with some 


/2 most animated intelligent looking girl, | Young men of fashion. The insipid counte- 
iE to one who was drawing. and whose Mances, starchedneckeloths, and compress 
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cd waists of Uie fatter, bere evident testimo- | 
ny of ther belonging to the etflemmate race} 
which bas, for the last few years, been, 
known by the appellation of Dandy or Ex- | 
quisite. | 

The box, as [ anticipaied, soon attracted | 
their attention, and, **O dear, how pretty !” 
“How very elegant!” ‘How monstrous | 
charming ‘wath innumerable other ejac- | 
ulations of admiration, were alluttered with | 
ereat anunation, and at nearly the same mo- | 
ment, by the ladies; while their attending 
beaux, between a lineuid simile and sup- 
pressed yawn, merely said * Do you think 
so?% * Is it so very pretty ©” or, * Do you 
wish to bid forit 7” **O dear, no, J dare say 
it will go ef horribly dear; and I have spent 
all my money at Jarman’s, where 1 bought 
the most exqui ite piece of china that ever} 
was seen. ‘To be sure it was immensely 
dear, butit is such a love, that there was no) 
resisting it; besides I know Lady C— will! 
die with envy at my getting it, and I do so, 
love to make people envious.” This good | 
natured sentiment extorted a smile of lan- , 
guid admiration from the beau, who rejoin- 
ed, ‘If it gives you pleasure to excite envy, 
you must often enjoy that gratification, as 
all wornan-kind must be ready to expire 
with envy whenever you appear.” “QO! | 
you flattering creature, you don’t really 
think so,” was the lady’s reply. 

The lisping accents of another party of) 
fashionables next caught my attention: * Do| 
you go to Lady D—’s bali to night 7” inquir- | 
ed a listless looking young man, of an atfect- 
ed sickly-looking young lady ;—* Pm not 
quite sure, (was the answer,) for Lady D—'s | 
balls are, in general, so dull, that I don't 
much fancy going to them; [am to look in | 
at Mrs. C—’s, and the Marchioness of L—’s, ! 
and if they offer nothing very tempting, I may 
“oOo to Lady [—s, [oy thic by, apropos, of | 
balls what very pleasant’ones we have beemat | 
inthishouse; poor Mrs. B— willgive nomore | 
balls; forl understand, they are quite ruined. | 
Well] deciare, now that I think of it, lamve- 
rvsorry; lor (herearesovery few people that | 
give pleasant balls.” Hlere the conversa- 
iion became general; each of the ladies, 
young and old, minglog their voices :— | 
** Well, L mast say, 1 always thought how it 
would end,” says one. ** What avery con- | 
ceited woman Mrs. B— was,” cries another. 
* Yes, and what fuss people made about the | 
beauty and accomplishments of the daugh- 
ters,” observes a third. “T (said a pale | 
sickly looking girl) could never see any | 
beauty in them; and Iam sure they wore. 
rouge and pearl powder.” “ They gave! 

devilish good dinners though, (said one of! 
tle beaux,) and I must do B— the justice | 
to say, that he had one of the best cooks in| 
London.” “ Yes, and he gave capital clar- | 
er.” reroinedanother. * | thought his white 


hermitage better than his claret,” gaig g 
third; while another exclaimed, “Wy 
give me his hock in preference to all; 
other wines, for that was unique.” J hor. 
G— will buy B—’s wines ; as he gives sye: 
rood feeds; his is the only house in tow: 
where you may rely on finding a pertect 
supreme de volaille ; or where you get coi 
lettes des pigeonsa la champagne.” “0 


but (remarked the first speaker) G's ¢x 


lar is not near so cool or well arranged a; 
B—’s, and the wine may get injured” 


| ** There won't be time enough for that, for 


G— cant last long; he will be done up ja 
a short time,” was the reply. ‘IT did hea 
some hint of that,” said another. «It’s 4 
fact, I assure you, I had it from his lawyer. 
said the first speaker. ‘ Well, G— js; 
monstrous good fellow, and we must dix: 


' with hun very often, that the wine mayz 


be spoiled before he is done up,” said one: 
the Exquisites; which friendly intentwo 
they all expressed their willingness to carr; 
into effect. ‘“ Have you any idea what \s 
become of b—/?” interrogated one of t\: 
party. ‘I did bear something, that he wa: 
in the Bench; or gone to France; bu: 
(yawning) I really forget all about it.” «| 
intend to bid for his curricle horses at Ta’ 
tersal’s.” * And I (said another) will buy 


his Vandyke picture.” —« What, do you like 
pictures?” said athird. ‘O, no, I hav 


not the least fancy for them; indeed I dow’ 
know a Titian from a Vandyke: but one 
must have pictures, and I know that R— 


| who is a judge in things of that sort, wan's 
' to have this, and J am determined he shan’ 


was the reply of the intended purchaser « 


one of the chef d’a@uvres of Vandyke. 


“A young manof the party, who had hit 
erto been silent, and in whose countenatc 
rood nature and silliness strove for master! 
remarked that “it was a pity that peo 
whe gave such good dinners were so so 
ruined.” ‘A pity ! (replied another) u: 
no; give me a short campaign, and a bres 
one ; for let the dinners and wines be ev 
so good, one gets so tired of sceing alway: 


the same faces, and the same kind of dishes 


for if a dinner-giving man holds out man’ 
seasons, he gives so often the same sort! 
dinners, and the same set of men, that It 4 
last becomes as tiresome as dining at t! 


;mess of the guards. Believe me, there '§ 


nothing like a fresh start; and no map 
should last more than two seasons, unless be 
would change his cook every month, to pre 
vent a repetition of the same dishes, a+ 
keep a regular roster of his invitations, #!™ 
a mark to each name, to prevent peop 
meeting at his house twice in a sé 
son.” ** Would it not be better to cut bis 
acquaintances every month, instead of his 
cook, particularly if he once get a periec 
artist? Whois it that would not give" 
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gif . 
such a cook as Monsieur Ude ”” 


vouog man observed, that ** carrying it into 
vractice might be attended with disagreea- 
ile consequences ; tur some men are so ri- 


diculous, that if you take it into your head | 


seut them, they call you out, and nothing 
-yta duel or an apology remains.” 

While this edifying conversation was go- 
ug on, the elderly ladies were all harangu- 
wg on the follies, errors, and extravagancies 
¢ Mrs. B—; and the young ones were de- 
erying the looks, accomplishments and man- 
ners of the Misses B—. Each article of or- 
yament or virtu that was exhibited for sale 
elcited.fresh sarcasms from the acquaintan- 
ves of the unfortunate B— family, who ap- 
peared to exult in the misfortunes of those 
x whom they once professed a regard. 

« And this is an auction!” I exclaimed ; 
— ‘a scene so often the resort of the old and 
ihe young, the grave and the gay, where 
iuman beings go to triumph in the ruin and 
misery of their fellow creatures ; and where 
those who have partaken of the hospitality ot 
the once opulent owner of the mansion, now 
come to witness his downfall, regardless of 
lis misfortunes, or else to exult in their own 
contrasted prosperity.” Never was man- 
kind so low in my estimation; and I was 
hurrying from this scene of heartless sel fish- 
ness, when I perceived two females engag- 
ejin conversation, whose looks were ex- 
pressive of the sympathy which they felt 
nit, 

On approaching nearer I heard the names 
of the Misses B— pronounced in accents so 
ull of pity and affection, that I paused to lis- 
‘eu to the conversation. Oneof the females, 
wiose appearance bespoke her to belong to 
‘@ upper class of society, observed, in re- 
j'y to an inquiry of the other, that ‘* The 
h— family were all at her house, and per- 
iectly reconciled to their misfortunes ; that 
‘ie hoped enough would remain, after pay- 
ing the creditors, to enable the family to en- 
oy the comforts of life, in some retired 
‘ountry residence: that the Misses B— 
ouly regretted their change of fortune as 
dreading its effects on their parents, and as 
avridging their means of assisting their fel- 
ow creatures” Here the emotions of the 
“ler female became uncontrollable, and 
while the tears trickled down her cheeks, 
sie exclaimed with a fervency that displayed 


_ the sincerity of Ler feelings, ‘‘O! bless them, 


tless them: well I know their goodness; 
‘ey found me out when oppressed by afflic- 
‘on and poverty ; despair had nearly over- 
helmed me, and I thought Pity and Benev- 
“ence had fled from the earth. They re- 

eved my wants with a liberal hand; but O! 
“tat is of infinitely greater importance, they 


*conciled me to my fellow-beings and te! 


us acquaintances, rather than part with | my God. 
All the | course of usefulness and industry, | owe en- 
varty agreed in this sentiment, but the silent 


| 





That I now live, and pursue a 


tirely to their humanity: I shudder at re- 
flecting on the tearful crisis to which pover- 
ty and despair had reduced me, when those 
annable and excellent young ladies found 
me out. By their assistance [am now not 
only above want, but have a trifle to assist 
the unfortunate, and | came here to pur- 
chase some of the furniture of their own pri- 
vate apartments, which | know they valued 
from their childheod, in order to have it sent 
to their future habitation, as a trifling me- 
morial ofa gratitude that can end only with 
my life. But, alas! lam too late, for the 
auctioneer’s clerk has told me that the fur- 
niture of their rooms together with their 
clothes, books, and musical instruments, are 
all bought in by a friend: so that lam de- 
prived of this opportunity of proving my 
gratitude. I have one moreetiort to make— 
they will want a domestic, and no where 
can they find a more attached one than my- 
self. The life which they have preserved 
shall be devoted to their service.” 

The expression of the speaker's counte- 
nance became radiant with gratitude and 
benevolence, and the soul-bcaming smile of 
aj proval with which the other regarded her, 
as by a gentle pressure of the hand she 
marked her heart-felt sympathy, made its 
way to mine. 

[ longed to press both within my own, but 
this the usages of society forbade. 

I inquired of a bystander the name of the 
lady, and on referring to the auctioneer, he 
disclosed to me in confidence, that she was 
the purchaser of the furniture, books, 
clothes, &c. of the Misses B—, and had giv- 
en directions to have them all sent to a re- 
sidence which she had presented to them. 

My feelings glowed with delight at find- 
ing two such instances of benevolence ; and 
I exclaimed with warmth, ‘ Thank heaven 
all goodness has not vanished from the earth! 
The virtues of those two amiable women have 
reconciled me io my species; and I find that 
even the selfish vortex of an 4uction cannot 
ingulf true virtue.” 


ON A PASSAGE IN THE TEMPEST. 
By the Hon, Charles Lamb. 

As long as I can remember the play of the 
Tempest, one passage in it has always set 
me upon wondering. It has puzzled me be- 
yond measure. In vain I strove to find the 
meaning of it. I seemed doomed to cherish 
infinite hopeless curiosity. 

It is where Prospero, relating the banish- 
ment of Sycorax from Algier, adds— 


- For one thing that she did 
They would not take her life— 


how have T pondered over this, whena boy ‘ 
how have I longed for some authentic me- 
moir of the witch to clear up the obscurity ¢ 
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—Was the story extant of the Chronicles of poinyard into the same, and left it Sticking 
Algiers? Could I get at it by some fortu- | deep therein. They next fell to battering 
nate introduction to the Algerine Ambassa- | the city by the force of cannon ; which the 
dor? Wasa voyage thither practicable ’ | assailants so weakened, that in that great 


The Spectator (I knew) went to Grand 
Cairo, only to measure a pyramid. Was 
not the object of my quest ofat least as much 
importance ?—The blue-eyed hag—could 
she have dove any thing good or meritori- 
ous? might that Succubus relent? then 
might there be hope for the devil. [have 
often admired since, that none of the com- 
mentators have boggled at this passage— 
how they could swailow this camel—such a 


tantalising piece of obscurity, such an abor- | 


tion of an anecdote. 

At length I think IT have lighted upon a 
elue, which may lead to show what was pas- 
sing in the mind of Shakspeare, when he 
dropped this imperfect rnmour. [n the * ac- 
curate description of Atnea, by Joho Ogil- 
by (Folio) 1670,” page 20, I tind written, 
as follows. The marginal title to the nar- 
pative is— 

Charles the Fifth hesveges Algiers. 

,, In the last place, we will briefly give an 
account of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
when he beseig’d this city ; and of the great 
loss he suffered therein. 

This Prince in the year one thousand 

} five hundred forty one, having embarqued 
upon the sea an army of twenty two thous- 
and men aboard eighteen gallies, andan hun- 
dred tall ships, not counting the barques and 
shallops, and other small boats, in which he 
had engaged the principal ofthe Spanish and 
Italian nobility, with a good number of the 


extremity the defendants lost their courage, 
‘and resolved to surrender. 
| Butas they were thus intending, there 
!was awitch of the town, whom the histor: 
doth not name, which went to seek out As. 
sam Aga, that commanded within, and pray’ 
him to make it good yet nine days longer, 
with assurance, that within that time he 
should infallibly see Algier delivered from 
that siege, and the whole army of the ene- 
my dispersed, so that Christians should be 
|as cheap as Birds. Ina word, the thing 
i did happen in a manner as foretold ; for up- 
jon the twenty-first day of October in the 
same year, there fell a continual rain upoa 
| the land, and so furious a storm at sea, tha 
/one might have seen ships hoisted into the 
' clouds, and in one instant again precipitated 
into the bottem of the water; insomuc)) 
that that same dreadful tempest was follow 
ed with the loss of fifteen gallies, and above 
an hundred other vessels ; which was the 
cause why the Emperor, seeing his army 
wasted by the bad weather, pursued by 
famine, occasioned by wrack of his ships, in 
‘which was the greatest part of his victuals 
{and ammunition, he was constrain’d to raise 
_the siege, and set sail for Sicily, whither le 
| retreated with the miserable reliques of bi: 
| fleet. 

| In the mean time that witch being ac 
'knowledged the deliverer of Algier, wa: 
‘richly remunerated, and the credit of her 





knights of Maltha ; he was to land on the!charms authorized. So that ever since 
coast of Barbary, at 2 cape call’ Matifou. | witchcraft hath been very freely tolerated, 
From this place unto the city of Algier a flat | of which the Chief of the town, and even 
shore or strand extends itself for about four | those who are esteem’d to be of greates! 
leagues, the which is exceeding favourable | sanctity among them, such as are the Ma- 
to gallies. There be put ashore with his rabou’s, a religious order of their sect, do 
army, and ima few days caused a fortress! for the most part make profession of it, un- 
to be built, which unto this day is call’d the | der a goodly pretext of certain revelations 


Castle of the Emperor. 

In the mean time the city of Algier took 
ihe alarm, having in it at that time but 
eight hundred Turks, and six thousand 
Moors, poor-spirited men, and unexercised 
rm martial affairs; besides it was at that 
fime fortifi’d onely with walls, and had no 
out-works : insomuch that by reason of its 
weakness, and the great forces of the Em- 
peror, it could not in appearance escape 
taking. In fine, it was attaqued with such 
order, that the army came up to the very 
gates, where the Chevalier de Sauignac, a 
Frenchman by nation, made himself re- 

, markable ahoye all the rest, by the miracles 

of his valour. For having repulsed the 
Turks, who having made a sally at the 
' cate calld Babasuon, and there desiring to 
enter along with them, when he saw tha 





which they say they have had from the’ 
prophet Mahomet. . 
And hereupon those of Algier, to palliate 
‘the shame and the reproaches that aré 
‘thrown upon them for making use of a wite!: 
|in the danger of this siege. do say that the 
loss of the forces of Charles V, was caust: 
by a prayer of one of their Marabou’s, nat- 
ed Cidy Utica, which was at that time 
great credit, not under the notion of a ma- 
gitian, but fora person of a holy life. A 
terwards in remembrance of their success, 
they have erected unto him a small mosque 
without the Babason gate, where he is bur'- 
ed, and in which they keep sundry lamps 
burning in honor of him; nay they some- 
times repair thither to make their sala, for 4 





‘ev shut the gate uron him. he ran bis | 


testimony of greater veneration.” 
Can it be doubted for a moment that the 
dramatist had come fresh from reading some 
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ry nivyalive Of this deliverance of Algier | sists upon believing, that taste and enjoy- 
va witch, and transferred the merit of the ‘ment are criminal, let him remain in his 
ved to his Sycorax, exchanging only the boorisliness and suffering. He is scarce- 
rich remuneration,” which did not suit his | ly worth the pais necessary to his conver- 
surpose, to the simple pardon of her life’ sion. 
deilby wrote in 1670; but the authorities sasccdteals 
»which he refers for his Account of Barba-| — There is something peculiar in the inter- 
ryare—Johannes de Leo, or Africanus— = est with which we regard the personal his- 
Louis Marmol—Dhiego de Haedo—Johannes tory of actors. If it is less refined and ex- 
Gramave—Braeves—Cel. Curio—and Die- alted than that sentiment of admiration 
go de Torres—names totally unknown to | which is excited by high and permanent 
me—and to which I beg leave.to refer the works of art, it is more cordial and endear- 
curious reader for his fuller satisfaction. ing. ‘The masterpieces of poetry and paint- 
—————— ‘ing may convey no idea of the individual by 
TEER | > AZ Ab Ya whom they are produced; but the actor is 
LI I ERA RY ‘ ARTET Y ° inseparable from bis works. His form, his 
[risan easy matter to foretell, with almost COUntenance, the tones of his voice, the tem- 
perfect certainty, on seeing a man’s first | Perament of his moral nature, those very 
verfurmance, whether he will try a second ; | Copewmstanors which create friendship, or 
aad still more easy, on seeing the second, to which friendship chooses as its favourite 
oredict whether he will attempt a third ; in | $¥™mbols, are presented to us on the stage. 
ne same way as it is a simple thing to judge W e sympathise not only with the arust buf 
‘om the expression of a person’s ceunte- | with the man, and contract with him an im- 
ince, and a little talk with him, whether in ®'mary acquaintance, which has all the 
s case taciturnity or loquacity prevails. | agreeable sensation of gratitude without the 
Ihe excellence of a first production, too, is humiliating idea of obligation. Phe very 
enerally a pretty good criterion by which | {’ansitory nature of his successes, enduring 
udge of the probability % its being fol- only while his bodily vigour lasts, affects us 
wed by others from the Same pen, for | Who are also passing away, and disposes us 
‘ood authors commonly write more than one 








to do him ample and unsparing justice. He 
ok. But besides this criterion, there is | does not mocks the creatures of a day by pro- 
shout some works so much of the natural | ductions which are to last for centuries, and 
spirit of their authors, so much that indicates | Which have already the cold and marbly air 
cir ordinary feclingsand peculiarities, that | of duration beyond the span of human life. 
lly one cannot fail to determine, to one’s | He appeals to the mortal pars of us; to all 
wn satisfaction at least, whether they are | the social affections which cleave to our 
< Au € vk , , « , 

jecidedly given to literary practices and to | earthly home; and sets *‘a fond reflection 
eerie AB Se - ; ay + oe anne no ‘fore wus 
ie composition of books. That modesty, | Of our own decay” touchingly before us. 
owever, which it is said is peculiar to great. As there is no record of his triumphs but on 
‘ v b> / ‘ 5 ~« = : ‘ ‘ aie 

enius, may eventually gain the upper hand | the fleshy tablets of the heart, we yield those 


(a moderate ambition, and thus the world | t@ bun with affectionate hberality, anc 
ay be disappointed of what that genius eagerly retrace the vestig: die hese rains 
vomised; but middling talents, which are | which were imprinted there isk etic verse 
enerally 2ceompanied by an assortment of | Serenest hours. We try to make up to — 
osite qualities—pertinacity, loquacity, | bY the intensity of our gare be = 
vlconceit, and not unfrequently, too, a, shortness of his course, because he —a 
4 : ~ . . ny wey ' > VE ‘Re 
ree of activity and industry which leads | 2Ppeal from our judgment to — —— 
m to the perpetration of all manner of | tens unborn. fils most _—— = — 
rary Crimes, are sure to prove abundant- have been our happiest ; and oa r oe fil 
‘stealy and unweariable in their opera- thoughts of our own youth, - . e€ We on 
“os, when once they are fairly set upon a | witness to his fame. — Hence there are ~~ 
‘erary Course. : light biographies so interesting as those ot 
° actors; few personal narratives soench.ining 
as * the trivial fond records” of their bright 
| and joyous career. 


Tere isnomorevirtue in drawing down the 
orners of the mouth, than there is in allow- 
iug them to rise up ina smile. Coarse lin- 
*o has no more religion in it than fine. A 
‘iste for nauseous liquors, bad music, hob- 





Proverrs—As the “ wisdom of nations,” 
_and the quintessential abstract of innumera- 


bling poetry, nasal sounds, or books without ble minds, proverbs must naturally we - : 
Sehius and interest, is not necessary to pie- | but how ? In what sense true J ot 
'y Dor to any of the Christian graces. An! &7tAws, not absolutely and unconditionally, 
“ccomplished and elegant man may be aj but in relation to that position from which 
‘aint, as well as an awkward and clownish| they are taken. Most proverbs are hemis- 
‘ue. Yet, this is at times disputed, or ap-| pheres as it were: and they imply another 
earsto he so, If. however. anv reader in-! hemisphere with an opposite pole. and the 
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two proverbs jointly compose a sphere—1. e. | 
the entire truth. Thus one proverb says— | 


“* Fortune favours fools:” but this is met by| _. 


its anti-proverb—* Sapiens dominabitur as- | 
tris.”——Each is true, as long as the other co- | 
exists: each becomes false, if taken exclu- | 
sively. 


‘* History and prophecy (set back to back) 
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compensates the dulness of the enterta:< 
ment.’ 

Hamlet has been more critically consid- 
ered than any other of Shakspeare’s dramas, 
and the Prince of Denmark has, in his per- 
sonal character, afforded a constant theme 
for moral investigation. But although he is 
decidedly the grea! favourite of our country- 


make up the true image of Janus, whose | men, much pains have been taken to show, 
two faces tyme past and future honour as/that their affection is misplaced, and that 
their overseers. In history, tyme lives after | Hamlet is vicious and immoral, and conse- 
shee is dead, and in prophecy before shee is quently unworthy of that sympathy, which 


born. Inthe one shee beholds what shee | 
was, in the other what shee shall be. But! 
sith the theory of tyme to come is the pre-| 
rogative of a deity, man must be modestly | 
content with this blessing bestowed by his-| 
fory upon mortality, to see through our) 
grandfather’s eyes what hath beene: this is| 


has attended him from the time that Shaks- 
peare exhibited him upon the stage to the 
present hour. Upon a hint from Dr. Aken- 
side, Mr. Stevens has pronounced his con- 
duct ‘ every way unnatural and indefensible, 
unless he were to be regarded as a young 
man Whose intellects were in some degree 


all our sublunary eternity, if at the funerall impaired.’ It may readily be conceived, 
of things, historie become the epitaph, and | that such an opinion would never pass with- 
rescue their memories from the grave that out contradiction: and a more highly philo- 
entombs their ashes.” —Hogs’s Legend of St, | sophical and charitable decision has resolved 
Cuthbert. |all his seeming guilt into the really amiable 
| irresolution of his nature. 

Meditation and prayer are among thie ho-| I mention this dispute, to show the great 
liest and most sacred enjoyments in the life | attention that had been excited to the char- 
of @ Christian; they constitute the food acter; that in an age of commentary every 
which nourishes his soul,—form the link|line had been critically considered; and 
which unites him to his Creator. It is in|that, though youth might choose the part 
such exercises that he cherishes his hopes, |from the aid it really lends to the actor, yet 
strengthens his faith, and enkindles his zeal. |it required a very ‘learned spirit of human 
In the estimation of him who thus habitually idealing,’ a sound judgment, and all the 
communes with his God, the vicissitudes of | other requisites of the art, to obtaia for the 
time are lighter than a withered leaf borne/| performer, in that day, any marked and dis- 
on the winds of autumn. Sublunary gran- | tinguished admiration. 
deur is a vain and empty dream; its great-| I remember speaking once with Mr. 
est enjoyments vanish before his vivid con-| Kemble upon the question agitated among 
ception of that beatific vision to which he is|the critics, whether Othello or Macbeth 
rapidly hastening ; its sweetest music is dis- | were our poet’s greatest production. ‘ The 
cord in comparison with that of celestial |critics,’ said he, ‘may settle that point 
voices, in which he is soon to mingle; its) among them; they will decide only for 
affections are but for a moment, and will ‘hemselves. As to the people, notice this, 
speedily yield before that weight of glory| Mr. Boaden; take up any Shakspeare you 
which has been purchased for him; he is| Will, from the first collection of his works 
but a sojourner in this vale of tears ; and his to the last, which has been read, and 
sufferings do but make him more anxious to | look what play bears the most obvious signs 
reach that better land where all tears are of perusal. My life for it, they will be 
dried up, and every sorrow soothed to tran-| found in the volume which contains thé play 
quillity for ever. 'of Hamlet.’ I dare say, in my time, some 
hundred copies have been inspected by me ; 


but this test has never failed in a single in- 
Mr. Burke has somewhere observed the stamnins * yo aban 6 
1 St Co. ow . oe) *BiiNe 


reason why the comedies of higher life are | 

so pleasing. Generally speaking, it should |= 
seem, that such a mode of existence wastov| The ancients have depicted Cupid and 
artificial and therefore not so fit for painting, | Somnus so alike, that they are not to be 
as deficient in character, and consisting of | distinguished, but by their emblems. 

little more than lords and footmen, ladies and! Surely they could not mean, by this equi- 
their waiting maids. But he adds, ‘1 have] vocation, that love was but a dream, whicli 
observed that persons, and especially women, | vanishes into air as soon as we awaken to 
in lower life and of no breeding, are fond of | our senses. 

such representation—it seems like introduc-| The devil is Milton’s hero. 








Ovid sems {¢ 


ing them into good company, and the honour | have been as partial to the old giants. 
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HE ESSAYIST. 


~ 


ON THE LOVE OF LIFE. 


From the earliest periods of infancy down 
to the second childhood of decrepitude, the 
love of life teaches us toexert our faculties for 
our preservation and well-being. From the 
moment the babe is presented to its mother 
to the latest hourof weak and debilitated age, 
when it receives assistance and nourishment 
from children’s children; throughout all the 
variations of youth, manhood, and decay, the 
love of life never forsakes us; but, in every 
situation, and under every circumstance, 
teaches us to cherish and preserve our frame. 
Children rarely think of death, and never 
but with apprehension and dismay ; and it is 
equally true, that for the most part, the old 
regard it with a childish fear : 

‘* The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground,”’ 


1 must own, thatit has often been to me a 
matter of much surprise to witness men, 
grey, and bent with the weight of years, with- 
oul a seeming comfort upon earth, and al- 
most without a sense or faculty to enjoy one, 
clinging to life with all an infant’s fondness. 
From this I have been convinced, that the 
Love of Life is an innate quality of the 
strongest and most enduring power. It is 

useparable from existence: and I am «f 
opinion, that, when under the influence of 
the most perplexing and distressing circum- 
stances, howsoever we may affect to despise 
our lives, we should resign them, were they 
to be demanded, with sorrow and reluctance. 

I concur with Byron in the opinion, that 

‘* The very suicide . 

Lets out impatiently the rushing breath, 

Legs from disgust of life, than dread of death.’’ 
fn sickness also, and bodily calamity, when 
the thread of existence seems almost severed 
by the pangs of disease ; when fever breathes 
its burning pestilence through every pore, 
and nature groans in the convulsions of pain ; 
even then, when to be nothing would seem 
“a consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
we still cling to existence, and pray, not for 
the oblivion of the grave, but for the renew- 
al of health, and the prolongation of life. 

And when, at length, indisposition loosens 
lus debilitating grasp, and the sufferer re- 
covers strength sufficient to quit his sickly 
couch and walk abroad, how sweet and re- 
ireshing does the meanest natural object ap- 
pear! 

“ See the wretch, that Jong has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again : 

The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 

The simple note that swells the gale, 

‘’he common sun, the air, the skies, 

2’ him are opening paradise.”’ 


» 
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It is evident that the love of life includes, 
in some measure, the idea of happiness, and 
the desire to attain it: for happiness is the 
essence of desire ; and we consequently cling 
to those objects which can give us either im- 
mediate or promise us future pleasure. It 
is from the same principle of action that the 
sensualist continually cherishes and gratifies 
his appetites, and the moralist chastens and 
governs them, and practices self-denial. 
Both are equally influenced by the love of 
life; although the one is content with a 
| calm and lasting enjoyment, and the other 
| can be gratified only by the sensations of 
strong excitement. 

Who are so desirous of pleasure or gratifi- 
cation as those who are the most easy in 
their circumstances, and the least afflicted 
by trouble and misfortune? It is then that 
we are most sensible of our existence, and 
| of the pleasures derivable fromit. We feel 
as though we were created only to be happy, 
and seek the abodes of pleasure as disposi- 
tion or circumstance suggest. The ills we 
so lately endured are then forgotten, or re- 
membered only to give a zest to present en- 
joyment. We are satisfied with ourselves, 
and at peace with others. Nature wears a 
livelier robe ; the sun seems to laugh in his 
brightness, and the clouds are tinged with 
an imaginative lustre: the light of paradise 
seems to be opening through them, as they 
veflect to ony «~cited senses the glow of love 
and the goldéa sinile of joy. 

It was this simple consciousness of exist- 

ence, mingled with the delight derived from 
the observation and contemplation of nature 
that caused the wisest of kings to exclaim, 
‘Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
| thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 
| And I think there is not a reflecting being 
}in the world who hath not felt, though he 
| may not have expressed the same. 
That the love of life should beget the idea 
\of immortality, is not in the least degree 
surprising. We naturally wish to continue 
whatever affords us pleasure; and from 
thence the opinionof immaterial existence has 
originated : for we are convinced by experi- 
ence of the destruction of the body, and are 
consequently impelled to consider the mind 
as a separate and independent being. 

Milton, in his immortal poem, gives us the 
following advice fror the lips of the angel 
Michael : 








but what thou livest 
Live well : how long or short, permit to Heaven.” 


‘* Nor love thy life, nor hate: 


To live well, we must live virtuously : which 
is our interest as well as our duty, knowing 
that real and lasting happiness, which is our 
| ** being’s end and aim,” is incompatible with 
aught but virtue. Our very love of life 
should be in proportion only to our means of 
| rendering benefit to o.ers # which is in- 
i deed the truest means of gratification to our- 
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selves. For what selfish pleasure is equal 
to the exercise of charity and goodwill ? in- 
deed, what luxury to that of doing good ? 
The pompous tributes even of universal 
fame and flattery, are nothing in comparison 
with the silent applause of the heart. 


On the Music of Ancient Greece and 


Rome. 


That the ancient Greek music was, in 
many respects, very limited, is beyond all 


doubt; and that it included little, if any, of 


what we deem science, elegance. and taste. 
We gain some intelligence respecting this 
particular, from the manifest fact, that the 
poet was generally his own musician. If it be 
asked, how it was, that, notwithstanding the 
constant union of the two arts in the same 
individual, music had an effect in Greece 
that it never produced elsewhere; the an- 
swer is,that simple and undebauched as were 
the minds of the Greeks, their music was 
equally so. Its attributes were principally 
confined to loudness and softness, rapidity 
and slowness; and of melody, it possessed 
scarcely more than rhythmus and a diversi- 
ty of modes, Hence, the inferior as well as 
the higher ranks were qualified to under- 
stand, and take an interest in, its tones and 
transitions, and to be susceptible of its in- 
tended impressions. ‘To these causes of the 
effects of which we read, are to be added 


the power of habit, the dignity then univer- 


sally given to music, and the great and im- 
portant occasions on which it was constant- 
ly deemed worthy of being employed. The 
public weight, the impassioned urgency, the 
national interest, connected with its perfer- 
mance, acted unceasingly on the minds, as 
well as on the nerves, of men, and the im- 
press of its intonation became, as it were, 
vernacular; the peasant and the artisan, no 
Jess than the legislator and magistrate, were 
charmed with its appeals to their sensibility ; 
and stocks and stones, as probably were the 
lower orders compared with the refined 
classes, we cannot reasonably be surprised, 
if poetry gratuitously magnified the effects of 
the Grecian tyre into a power to move rocks 
and trees, and lead, at the pleasure of the 
musician, the wildest savages of the woods 
«* when he would, and where.” 

The only proper guide to a just concep- 
tion of the Greek music is, perhaps (after all 
that has been said and written on the sub- 
ject by the moderns,) the evidence of its ef- 
fects, as deducible from the accounts that 
have come down to us, through the media of 
the ancient poets and historians. If this be 
unsatisfactory, where s':all we seek for bet- 
ter proof? In vain should we apply to the 
musicians of later times, for an illustration 
of the subject. Their professional educa- 


tion constitutes their prejudices, and in re- ! 


|gard to this point, obscures, rather than i! 
|lumines, their judgment. The inquiry in- 
volves too extended an information, demands 
too profound and distant a study, to fall with- 
in the mental sphere of persons whose lives 
are devoted to the cultivation of a science, 
the exercise of which, unlike that of poetry 
and painting, is as independent of political 
economy, history, and the belles lettves, as it 
even is of its own element—the philosophy 
of sound. 

To whom, then, shall we resort for light 
on the question respecting the nature of the 
Greek music? For intelligence on the an- 
ciept state of the science, must we travel 
out of the science? Yes—to legislators and 
philosophers we must apply. From them 
| we shall learn, that music was the most dig- 
| nified when she was the most simple ; that as 
|nature is superior to art, so the plain, un- 
|complex compositions of the Greeks, whe- 
| ther they were harmonical, or purely melo- 
| dial, transcended in their effects the produc- 
' tions of the moderns; and that, so far as the 
| consideration of effect is to be admitted into 
| the discussion, their music was superior to 
ours. 

W hatever the precise nature of this music 
might be, it is extremely natural to suppose 
that, together with the other arts, it de- 
scended to the Romans; yet, according to 
Cicero and Quintilian, their country was not 
originally indebted to Greece for music, but 
had a music of its own. Flutes and harps 
cheered the festivals of Numa; the carmina 
of the Salit were accompanied by the sounds 
| of the sacred shields, on which the time of 
|the melody was beaten; and Servius Tul- 
| lius established a military band, consisting 
|of horns and trumpets. However, no par- 

ticular or satisfactory history of Roman mu- 
| sic is to be found; and whetier the want of 
'such a history be much to be regretted, we 
| may fairly doubt ; for, probably, there would 
| be little for its author to relate, either re- 
| specting its theory or its practice. Roman 
music, as an excitation to mirth, appears, 
for a long time, to have been limited to pri- 
vate use. Lavy, at the beginning of his se- 
venth book, speaks of the ludi scenici, and 
also more than insinuates, that music was 
prously employed, when he tells us, that in 
the time of a plague. the Romans sent to 
Tuscany for better musicians than their own 
in order to appease the divine wrath. The 
inevitable inference from this circumstance 
is, that whatever advance the Romans had 
then made in music, was considerably ex- 
ceeded by the progress of the Tuscans. 
This position is further sanctioned by the 
discovery, in modern times, of some musical 
instruments of ancient Etruria ; instruments 
apparently superior, in construction and in 
effect, to those of Greece and Rome. 

To look back upon the music of ancient 
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Rome, inferior as probably it was to that of 
Greece, is to behold an art charming in its 
essence and character, farther exalted by its 
union with the sublimity of its sacred sister, 
Poetry, and the magnificence by which its 
public performance was attended. No spec- 
tacle of modern times is comparable to that 
of the Roman theatre. We have nothing 
that the mind, for a moment, can place by | 
the side of that splendid combination of mu- 
sic, poetry, and painting; dress, dancing, 
and personation; which filled the ear, daz-| caught. Also the Trap in which these 
zled the eye, and swelled, decorated, and| Comets were taken, in fine preservation. 
gave enchantment to, the gorgeous scene. | Tor, 1].—The Codicil to Esculapius’s will, 
Performances in uncovered theatres, capa-| in manuscript Hieroglyphics, which no 
ble of containing scores of thousands of spec- | one can decipher or explain, rendered in 
tators, required the junction of almost innu-| ffexameters ; supposed a specific for the 
merable instruments; and the sounds of} Gout !—Old Mother Shipton’s Note- 
these were fortified by metallic vases, and | Book, with marginal Symbols—The witch 
the stupendous organum hydraulicum, of Endor’s Cabalistical Dictionary, bound 


or | 
in moonshine ! with an immense quantity 


water organ, suited, by its magnitude and | 
of Omens, Prophecies, Signs, Tokens, 


power, to the vast area required to be filled. | 
The dramas represented in these prodigious} Warnings, Charms, &c. &c. Thevery ce- 
lebrated Thornetorne-he-in CHARM of 


| 
ABRACADABRA is included in this lot, 


edifices, were so suitable to the dimensions | 
of the stage for which they were prepared, | 

which is expected to excite intense bid- 
ding, therefore the hammer will not fall 


that all the intended delight was excited in | 
hastily, be it understood ! ! ! 
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and the left wing of the Dove he sent out 
to reconnoitre—One of the Serpent’s teeth 
that tempted Eve, and the soles of Adam’s 
first pair of shoes—The Seven Comets, 
first noticed in the Hindoo Chronologies, 
at least twenty millions of years ago ; two 
of them with beards, and two without, 
and the other three with three tails, which 
latter it is supposed must have come from 
Turkey : malgré their being so old, they 
are as fresh as when they were first 





the multitudinous spectators, and created an | 
applause, the loudness of which Horace com- | 
pares to the sounds of the forest of Garga- | 
nus, and to the Tuscan sea roaring in aj| ~ 
storm. 

The Roman music, it is obvious, was of a 
coarser description, and depended for its ef- 


or. II1.—A perfect and complete set of 
Magical Machinery, for raising Spirits, 
Ghosts, Goblins, Sprites, Spectres, and 
Apparitions, with or without Infernal 
















































































































































































fect, more on the immensity of its volume, 
than the music of the Greeks. It operated | 
more powerfully on the sense, but had not 
equal influence upon the passions; it was 
less refined, without compensating that dis- | 
parity, by varying and commanding in any 
superior degree, either the stronger, or the | 
finer feelings of our nature. 





ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA. | 
Sale by Auction. 
Auction Mart, No 9, Air Street.—By | 
GreGory GARRuLOous and Co. Auction- 
eers, on the 8th instant, will be sold without 
reservation, 

ALL the VALUABLE STOCK and 
PROPERTY of the late Sir GABRIEL 
GULLBRAIN, Knight, Antiquarian, Ma- 
eician, and Astrologer; consisting of the 
most preciously rare antiquities, the most 
purely peerless old manuscripts, the most 
curiously constructed Magical Instruments | 
and Astrological Apparatus, with apagogi- | 
cal deductions from celestial and terrestrial | 


Agency !—Moses’s Rod tipt with night- 
shade—A Spectrometer made of witch- 
yew, for regulating the apparitional pro- 
cesses, &c. &c.—Jupiter’s Belt and Sa- 
turn’s Ring, both preserved in the extract 
of the ethereal essence of Mucilaginous 
Vapour—The Tuba Duplicatalis, or Dou- 
ble Speaking-Trumpet, constructed of 
the horns of the first bull sacrificed to Ju- 
piter, through which Sir Gabriel was 
wont to question the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, and receive their answers, on ali 
momentous occasions, &c. &c. &e. 
With sundry other equally extraordinary 
articles, in small lots; amongst the rest, a 
rreat quantity of genuine Will-o-the-wisps, 
with an entire nest of young ones!!! 

N. B.—The sale will commence at the 
witching-hour, twelve o’clock midnight.— 
Catalogues. 3s. 6d. each, any night after 
the sale at the Auction Rooms, may be had 
in blank pages, stitched. 


A lady of my acquaintance told me one 



































































































































auguries ; besides a collection of the choi-|day in great joy, that she had got a parcel 
cest other rarities, which for beauty, and | of the most delightful novels to read that she 
elegance, and utility, by far ouf-excel any | had ever met with before. They call them 
thing ever yet offered to a wondering pub- | Plutarch’s Lives, said she.—I happened, un- 
lic ; to be disposed of under the hammer in | fortunately, to inform her ladyship, that they 
Lots to the lowest bidder, and not other-|were deemed to be authentic histories. 
wise, as follows :— 'Upon which her countenance fell, and she 
Lor. I.—The kev of the door of Noah’s ark, | never read another line of them. 
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Extracts "om ‘Poems by Sumner L. Fairfield. Balti 
more, 165. 


ROS ARI’ S DRE AM. 

- * 
My dream was vision, and | saw two forms, 
A youth and maid, reposing in a grove 
Of flower-wreathed citrons, bordering a bright 
And beautiful lagoon, and they did seem 
Fach other’s heaven, so vividly their eyes 
Gleamed in their hearts light, so rapturous fond 
Was every look, 80 passionate, and yet 
Pure was their long communion of delight 
How blissful was their being! Paradise 
Could never bless faith'’s fondest votaries 
With more ecstatic rapture. ‘They appeared, 
As thus tkey sat within that bowering grove, 
Holding the eloquent converse of the heart, 
Vike two young seraphs who were twins in soul, 
Whose every thought was melody. I watched 
‘The lovers long ; and, oh, how happy thus 
Locked in each other's fond embrace, must be, 
I said aad sighed, those two congenial spirits ! 
That vision ted—the grove, the lake—were gone— 
he lovers parted. In a distant land 
Of sky-crowned mountains and of ocean streams, 
4 saw the youth, in martial garb arrayed, 

’ the van of afew hizh-souled soldiers move 
Undaunte ! through the phalanxed ranks of foes 
Unsparing in their power, and like a god, 
Kear victory upon his morion’s plume. 

i had pot long beheld him glorying so 

When by his side I saw the well-loved maid, 
In stranger guise and aspect masked, with fond 
Devotion following the uncertain track 


Uf him—the ido! of her love— 
* + * * 
~~ 
FROM THE IDEALIST. 
a. + 


i knew not whence such unshared feelings came— 
be diy knew my heart was full of deep 
motions vivid—but without a name 
Ww ithin my breast they would not—cou 

Sutswayed me in their giant power 
Jo passion’s uncommuning mood, 
And drove me from the festive bower 
To ruine d tower and lonely wood 
Where on my soul ideal glories came, 
Fairies and oreads bright and coursers 


flame 


Oh, how I loved that solitary trance— 
‘That deep upheaving of the bosom’s sea, 
O’erstrewn with gems that dazzled on my glance, 
Like eyes that gleam from out eternity ! 

Creatures of every form and hue, 

Lords of the earth and ange!s past 

In garb of gold before my view, 

Like lightnings on the hurrying blast, 
And voices on my inward spirit broke, 
And mysteries breathed, and words prophetic 


ld not sleep, 


spoke 


The child of reverie and the son of song, 
A word could wound me or a look depress ; 
¥ saw the world was full of ill and wrong 
And sin and treachery and sad distress ; 
And so, e’en in my youth’s bright morn, 
I fled the hevnts that others love, 
That lm think why I was born, 
And what below and what above 


Was due from one thus sent upon the earth 
Yo sow and reap in tears aod mourn his painful 
birti 
—=— 
FROM THE PROPHET’S MALISON. 
* + * x * 


“ All streams shall vanish and ali fountains dry, 
And stil! the mighty sun shall burn and burn, 
‘Till stiffening tips ean frame no dying ery — 
Till withered hearts to cracking masses turn— 
And chords and sinews cleave unto the bone, 
And the flesh shrink and harden into stone. 


** Groves, gardens, vineyards—all green things shall 
fail, 
“ind desolation reign o’er al) the land 
eign o ) the 
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wrapt in 


AND 


Proud men—fair women, choking, ghastly | 
| In vain shall struggle with impotent hand 
| ‘To end their agonies;—all earth shall lie 
Blackening in barrenness neath a burning sky. 
‘* The lips shallfeel no moisture in the breath 
E’en on the corse the famished worm shall die, 
And death go slaughtering o’er the wreck of deat 
Amid the unutterable agony ; 
The babe shall die—to the hot bosom pressed— 
Pressing its withered lips unto its mother’s breast. 


‘** The prince and beggar, and the lord and slave, 
Shall writhe and agonize and gasp for breath 
And perish side by side—and one wide grave, 
The take’s exhausted gurge. shall hold them; Deat? 
Shall ride victorious, mid low gurgling moans, 
To slaughter o’er a nation’s skeletons 

i * * 


—~>— 


THE SURPRISAL. 


From Gibeah’s tower, at the dawn of day, 
The warder looked afar, 

And he 
In the foemen’s ranks of war ; 

The deep earth shook and the twilight ai 
Vith a thousand voices rung, 

And a death-wail rose of wild despair 
Where the foe to battle sprung. 


In the mountain-pass tall shadowy forms 


Reeled madly to and fre 

Like the rage and shock of Alpine storms 
From the Jungfrau’s snowy brow ; 

And the shivering spear and clashing swo 
Showed where the giants fell, 

Before the wrath of Israel’s lord, 
Down the dark and gory dell. 


| From his fitful sleep, with a start of fear, 
Neath the great pomegranate tree, 
' 





King Saul leapt up, and he grasped | his spear, 


} And listened breathlessly ;— 

‘6 Whence come these wat “cries?” Louder nc 
} Peal mingled shouts and screams, 

| And the fire of death o’er Seneh’s brow 

In lurid grandeur gleams. 

| <¢ This morning broke on a mailed host, 

In vast and haught array ; 
Like Eyypt’s throng on the Red 
They. have melted al] away! 
| With the speed of Fate count o’er my band’ 

ss My liege, your will is done. "7 
‘© The foeman flies from his pro ud command 
* Before your gallant so: 


1 Sea’s Coast 


9 


* Lo! Judah’s prince on the rE rock 
O’erthrows his giant foe, 





O’er the gory ridge below ! 

| God shield him now !” and the army stood 
In fixed and wild amaze, [blo« 

While the warrior prince waves 
Went on in glory’s blaze. 


; 


through 


“ The ark of God !” at that awful cry 
The warriors knelt and prayed— 

Then their onset shouts rolled o’er the sky, 
And they rushed on undismayed ; 

In the arrowy van, with a wrathful brow, 
King Saul, like a storm, passed by, 

| And his iron heel tramp’d o’et his foe, 
Unheard his dying cry. 


| A thousand swords and a thousand spea: 

| Are flashing far and wide, 

| And the heathen host aye disappears 
Before high Judah's pride 


saw through the mist strange disarray 


And he hurls him down with a stunning sboc! 
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rough the livelong day the foemen fled, 
And the victor prince pursued, 
ill in Beth-aven, among the dead, 
At eve the conqueror stood. 
S. L. FAIRFIELD. 
—~<—_— 


YOUTH. 


How beautiful the scenes of youth 
Awaken to the mind ! 
Scenes, like the summer ocean smooth, 
Serener—fairer far, than Truth 
On earth shall ever find ! 
Time is a tyrant—months and years 
Pass onward like the sea, that laves 
4 solitary isle, which rears 
{ts passive bosom, and appears 
Between the rolling waves. 
In life there is no second spring— 
The past is gone—for ever gone! 
We cannot check a moment’s wing ; 
Pierce through futurity, or bring 
The heart its vanish’d tone ! 
Resplendent as a summer’s sky, 
When daylight lingers in the west, 
To Retrospection’s loving eye 
he blooming fields of childhood lie, 
By Fancy’s finger drest. 


A greener foliage decks the grove ; 

A brighter tint pervades the flower ; 
More azure seems the Heaven above ; 
Ihe earth a very bower of love, 

And man within that bower! 

And ever, when the storms of Fate 

Come darkening o’er the star of life, 
We backward turn to renovate 
Our thoughts with freshness, and create 

An antidote to strife. 


‘Thus dead and silent are the strings, 
As legends say, of Memnon’s lyre ; 
Till from the orient, Phebus flings 
His smiles of golden light, and brings 
Life, harmony, and fire ! Morr. 


~— 
GOD UNCHANGEABLE. 


Not seldom clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn ; 

Not seldom ev’ning, in the west, 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 


‘The smoothest seas will sometimes prove 
To the confiding bark untrue ; 

And if she trusts the stars above, 
They can be treach’rous too. 


The umbrageous bark, in pomp outspread, 
Full oft, when storms the welkin rend, 
Draws lightning down upon the head 
It promis’d to defend, 


But thou art true, incarnate Lord! 

Who didst vouchsafe for man to die, 
‘Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word 

No change can falsify. 
I bent before thy gracious throne, 

And ask’d fox peace with suppliant knee ; 
\nd peaee was giv’n—nor peace alone, 

dat faith, and hope, and ecstasy. 

WORDSWORTH. 





| lovers. 
| another eye might possibly perceive no man- 





A WOMAN’S FAREWELL, 


Fare thee well! °Tis meet we part, 
Since other ties and hopes are thine ; 

Pride that can nerve the lowliest heart, 
Will surely strengthen mine ! 

Yes, I will wipe my tears away, 
Repress each struggling sigh, 

Cal! back the thoughts thou led’st astray, 
Then lay me down and die ! 


Fare thee well ! I’ll not upbraid 
Thy fickleness or falsehood now :— 
Can the wild taunts of love betrayed 
Repair one broken vow ? 
But if reproach may wake regret, 
In one so false or weak, 
Think what I was—when first we met, 
And read it on my cheek ! 


Fare thee well! On yonder tree 
One .eaf is fluttering in the blast, 
Withered and sere—a type of me— 
For I shall fade as fast ! 
Whilst many a refuge still hast thou, 
Thy wandering heart to save 
From the keen pangs that wring mine now ; 
I have but one—the grave ! 
A. A. WaTTS, 


i 
WELCOME DEATH. 


From the Spanish. 
‘* Ven muerte, tan escondida.' 
Come, gentle death! come silently,— 
And sound no knell, no warning give, 
Lest the sweet bliss of welcoming thee 
Should rouse my wearied soul to live. 


Come like the rapid lightning’s ray, 

That wounds, but while it wounds ié still ; 
It passes voiceless, on its way, 

And flings its mortal barb at will. 


Thus’soft, thus calm, thy coming be, 
Else, death! this warning now I give, 
That the sweet bliss of welcoming thee 
—Will rouse ny weary soul to live. 
* 
BowRInNeG. 








One should read both ancient and modern 
critics with extreme diffidence, upon the 
subjects of literature. The difference, nay 
the contrariety, of opinions, given by per- 
sons of equal judgment, capacity, and learn- 
ing, upon the very same work, must sur- 


| prise us extremely, if we were’ not to consi- 


der critics to be in the same situation with 
Smitten with some features, which 


ner of beauty in, they are apt fondly to im- 
pute perfection to the whole. 

So that, in one case as well as the other, 
the old adage, de gustibus non, may be al- 
firmed.—And therefore it is not the judg- 
ments or the sense of the commentators we 
have any pretence to reprehend, but their 


| taste, their sympathy, their eniverments, 


only. Let us then always judge, taste, or 
feel, for ourselves, and not be misled by 
great names, 
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Pew-Pork BWitecrary Gasctte. 


Poems, by S. L. Fairfield. Baltimore, 1825. 


Mr, Fairrievin’s new volume of poetry 
is by far superior to the former produc- 
tions of his muse; it has fewer of his cha- 
racteristic faults of style, and displays a 
much greater finish of versification. The 
contrast between the present volume and 
his publication of 1823, is very marked. 
We shall follow the order of time, and first 
consider his volume of 1823. It is crowded 
with new-coined words from the Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, creditable enough to 
the author’s scholarship, but sad stumbling 
blocks in the way of his readers; at every 
page the learned reader is obliged to stop 
and trace some long-legged word to the 
language from which it is formed, and to 
divide it into the simple words of which it is 
compounded, while the unlearned reader, 
after searching Johnson, Ash, and Bailey, 
in vain, exclaims in his vexation, ‘* whence 
and what art thou, execrable word?” His 
licenses in prosody are * beyond all com- 
pass ;” let us take for example the first stan- 
za of a * cantlet,” page 149. 

‘* When winter winds, wailing, 
Tear the fair robes of autumn, 
When icy hills sailing 

Hear the rude polar drum ,”’ 

Hlere, autumn, in order to rhyme with 
drum, must be accented on the last syllable 
autimn. Again, the ** Hymn,” page 42, 
begins thus : 

** Ere creation heard thy mandate, 
And vast spheres with love were beaming, 


Ere rays of glory from thy state 
Along the concave blue were gleaming ’ 


tiere, mandate must be accented on the 
ast syllable, to rhyme with state, and the 
first line, if read so as to please a poetical 
ear, must be divided thus, 
Ere cré—ation—heard thy—mandate 
and if read thus, would not the hearer, al- 
though satisfied with the melody, be sore- 
ly puzzled with regard to the meaning? 
fhese violations of prosody recall to mind 
ihe parish-clerk’s attempt at euphony in 
reading a psalm, one of Sternhold’s versions 
we believe: the worthy clerk seemed reso- 
jute in his adherence to the rule, that the 
last syllable in poetry should be long. 
*“* The race is not 
Always got 
By him that swiftest runs. 
Nor the battelle [battle] 


By the peopelle [ people | 
That carry the lopgest guns.” 


| In addition to these faults of Mr. Fair 

| field’s first volume, is a frequency of broken 
and far-fetched metaphors, of ambiguity and 
| of obscurity in the meaning. For example, 


**On every crannied cliff sublime, 
On every roscid emerald spray, 
Below, the rills symphonious chime, 
The feathered minstrels wake their lay.”’ 





| This is obscure enough in poetry, let us 
| try itin prose: the only subjects of the sen- 
| tence are the feathered minstrels, which we 
| presume to be birds, inasmuch as we have 
“never heard of musical men who were feath- 
'ered.* The plain prose then of this stanza is, 
'“* the birds are singing on every high cranni- 
ed cliff, on every dewy spray, and below the 
symphonious chime of the rill,” that is, the 
birds are singing under water! This may 
be true, but we should like to speak with 
one of the fish who attended the concert, 
before we make up our mind to believe it. 
Mr. F. has given us in page 113, a piece 
which is neither prose, poetry, nor blank 
verse; what to call it we know not—it is 
‘entitled ‘* Columbia, a Sapphic Ode ;” but 
of the forty lines which are meant for Sap- 
phic and Adonian lines, there are but six 


|'which can be resolved in the number of 
feet which form the Sapphic, and but six of 


,the Adonian verse. ‘This kind of verse re- 
quires five feet, viz. a trochee, spondee, 
dactyle, and two trochees, and every fourth 
line, which is Adonian, consists only of a 
dactyle and spondee, as in the following 


from Horace, 


Seandit | #ra- | tas viti- | osa | naves 

Cura | nee tur- | mas equi | tum re- | linquit 

Oci- | or cer- | vis et a- | gente nimbos 
Ocior | Euro. 


| Now let us scan one of Mr. Fairfteld’s § 
phic verses. 


Eacle | of the ] West, from thine | eyrie | thou 
Didst stoop | and wrest | from grandeur’s | dia- | dem 
The choi- | cest gem | that glittered ; there in | pri 


Invalu- | abie 
The fourth line is resolvable into the Ado- 
nian verse, but not one of the first three is 
Sapphic; a syllable is wanting at the end 


of all. The verse might be made Sapphi 


| by adding the interjection, oh !—as follows 


* Although a musical man has never worn feathers, 
a gentleman has» ‘The Algerines once captured an 
English vessel, and amongst the captives was a travel 
; ling gentleman, who took upon himself a great many 
| airs, and refused to perform any kind of labour for } 
| master-; as he was really unfit for hard work, the hu 
| mane barbarians decked him witha pair of feather smal] 
' clothes, and to his unspeakable dismay set him to hateh 
| chickens This was certainly the practical part ot 
| transmigration, and far more useful than the theory has 
ever been, 





an 
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Eagle | of the | West! from thine | eyrie | thou oh! 

idst stoop and wrest from grandeur’s diadem oh ! 

The choicest gem that glittered there in pride ob ! 
Invaluable. 
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* There” means “ in that place*—if w® 
| resolve the second line into prose it reads, 


“ And the violet blushed by in that place.” 


Instead of “‘ Columbia, a Sapphic Ode,”| = Again— 

the title of this piece should be, ‘* Colum- _¢ When raven Time 

bia, an Ode of forty lines, six of which are Spread his fleet pinions to the pauseless blast, 
as — J 


Sapphic and six Adonian,” for such is the 
fact, ascertained by actual admeasure- 


ment.* 


Amongst Mr. Fairfield’s faults in proso- 
dy, his abuse of proper names stands con- 
spicuous. Ti-siph’o-ne would be more of | 


a fury than ever, to hear herself twice cal 


ed Ti-siph-o'-ne; Neme-sis, should she 
ever catch Mr. F. (which we hope she ne- 
ver may), will perform her duty with more 
than ordinary rigour, from his having called 


her Nem-e’sis—the fountain Ag-a-nip’p 
would overflow with wrath at being calle 


Ag-an‘ip-pe ; and the warlike widow of 
Ninus would once more put onher armour 
io punish the man who dares to call her 


Sem-i-ram’is ! 


Mr. F. has also “ misused the King’s” 
English, and the Grand Monarque’s French 


A woke the emulgent empyreuma’’— 

We will take it upon ourselves to swear 
that the author cannot tell “ what he 
would be at” in this sentence. ‘ Emul- 
gent” means “ milking out,” and * empy- 
reuma” is a chemical term, denoting “ the 
taste of the fire remaining after distillation 
by intense heat.” Let us try prose again— 
‘** When time, who is a raven, expanded his 
pinions to the wind, which blows all the 
while, {heavens ! what an industrious wind! } 
and awoke the taste of the fire which was 
milking out”! We have often heard of a 
fire’s going out, but never before did we 
hear of a fire’s taking up the occupation of 
a dairy-woman—and the cows that would 
agree to such a substitute must be stoics in- 
deed ! 


|- 


e 


d 


Again— 


. , ** The refluent sun flung his mantle of gold 
—We have our doubts whether the horizon 


will be satisfied with the change of its name 
tohor’izon, unless it be by especial act of 


the legislature of this state, or of the Bri 
iish Parliament ; and the French word hau 


teur will probably deem it a gross infraction 


O’er childhood’s cloud-wrapt mountain’’— 

* Refluent” means “ flowing, or running 
back”—What could induce the sun to cut 
such acaper? Did he see any thing at his 
rising, more than usually hideous on this vile 


, é earth, that made him take to his heels in af- 
of the law of nations, in Mr. F. an Amer z 


ican-born citizen, to call it ‘ hor’chure.” fright, end Sing suty Sis caatiy at gay ss 


The “ taran’tula” will bite him, so severely 
that he may dance a century without effect 
ing a cure, if he again calls it the “ fel 
tarantu’la,” and a host of flowers, birds, in 
sects, &c. &c. will long remember him, witl 


order that he might run the faster? As he 

bears a good character for steadiness, this 
1 exploit could not have been a mere “ jeu 
esprit,” and it behoves him to assign the 


|cause of his behaviour. ‘* Your reason, 
) : 


b] 





. : . | Jack, your reason.” 
angry feelings, for having treaied their | ) 


names so unceremoniously. 


Mr F’s philological sins are numerous 


and manifold. 


‘* There hung the beryl and the gem, 
And by there blushed the violet ; 
‘The myrtle waved, love’s diadem- 
And stately rose the mignonette.’’ 


Pas 4) * : . j 
rhe Sapphic verse is altogether unsuited to the 


poetical taste of the present age. Whether it he less 


‘acharacter with the spirit of modern, than with that of 


ancient languages, is a different question, on which we 
shall offer an opinion in our next No. as we have no 
room for it in the present The caste of modern times 
i against modern Sapphics, while the finest poems of 
ayes the splendid fragment of Erinna, the exquisite 
a of Sappho to Venus and the still greater remaining 

le of this immortal woman, which has no parallel 
either in its own beautiful language, or in any other, 
are all composed in Sapphic verse, yet this same verse 


“eems to be ‘one step from the sublime,” when the 
-oglish language is adapted to it ! 
©.418 this paradow 


We shall try to ex- 





These are but a few of the faults which 
abound in Mr. F’s first volume, and yet not- 
| withstanding all these errors, Mr. Fairfield 
‘is a man of genius, and a poet, and his name 
| will take this rank in the annals of our lit- 
‘erature. His last volume is a perfect con- 
trast to the one we have criticised thus free 
|ly ; the style is freed from the affectation 


}and puerility by which the first is marked, 
| the language is simpler, the thoughts are 
better connected, and in every respect the 
spiritof improvementhas exercised a most be- 
nign influence on the author’s mind. Indeed, 
the difference between the two is so surpris- 
ing, that it seems scarcely credible that they 
belong to a common parent. So much, (and 
we will sav, so justly) were we prejudiced 
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against Mr. F. by a perusal of his first book, 
that we opened the second with repugnance, 
and without the slightest expectation of be- 
ing pleased. We could not deem that a 
morning of clouds, mists, and fogs, could be 
the herald of aught but an obscure and un- 
interesting day. It is with sincere plea- 
sure that we acknowledge our mistake ; ere 
we had perused half of the last volume, our 
prejudice was at anend. Mr. F. with his 
two books, may be compared to a father 
with two children, one of whom i. deformed, 
awkward, and lame; the other, well-pro- 
portioned, agreeable, and graceful. The 
Indians Aili their deformed children—we 
would recommend the example to our au- 
thor, and if he be indited for child-murder, 
we offer our services to plead his cause. 
We have given, in our poetic department 
of this week, four extracts from Mr. F’s 
new volume: they are fraught with that 


deep feeling, strong thought, and energetic | 


language, which can belong only to one 
upon whom the spirit of Poesy has descend- 
edand rested: and while we condemn, 
with scarcely an exception, the pages of 
his first volume, we are free to speak in 
praise, and high praise too, of his second. 
In this he has shown, to our satisfaction, 


that he is one of the sons of song, possessing | 


a rightful claim to ‘ Nature’s first, great 


title, mind ;” and if it should be thought | 


that we have been unnecessarily severe, in 
our notice of the first volume, it is enough 
to reply, that the first volume deserves all 
that we have said of it, “and more, much 
more; its faults are numberless.”. We 
might further say, that we have been 
prompted to this course, less by a desire to 
amuse ourselves in culling up the author, 
than by an inclination to do him justice, in 
showing the marked contrast between what 
he was and what he is—a contrast which 
redounds to his honour, and one which we 


have observed with surprise and with plea- | 


sure. 


Appointment. —Co]. George Croghan has 
received the appointment of Inspector Ge- 
neral of the U. S. Army—to this act of the 


jenthusiasm. He has deserved well of ius 
country, and she does but justly in reward 
ing him. 


—_ 


CROSS READINGS. 


New-Year’s Gifts.—We know of noth- 
| ing better for a New-Year’s present than— 
a lovely woman’s heart. 

| Doctor Bolus has removed his office to 
| No. 10, Cypress-street, next door to—a 
great variety of ready-made coffins. 

| WMarried,on Thursday evening, Mr. I- 
saac Sage to—50 hogsheads of prime New- 
Orleans Sugar. 

A report of the Finance Committee was 
adopted, in favour of purchasing—a large 
assortment of Christmas and New-Year 
Cakes, at 1s. 9d. per Ib. 

Nine Spanish merchant vessels—have for 
‘the last five years been grievously afflicted 
| with dyspepsia and loss of appetite. 

The Dwelling House and Store of Co! 

|G. R.—sailed yesterday for Liverpool. 
Dinner and Supper parties, of any num- 

| ber, can be served with—a large quantiiy 








|of arsenic. 

| The public is respectfully—requested tc 
‘attend the funeral of—1000 bales of cotton. 
| The London Greek Committee—was yes- 
| terday convicted of horse-stealing, and sen- 
‘tenced to three years’ imprisonment. 


| CHAsTeELLIevx’s Travers.—Mr, Bren- 
‘nan, of Kingston, is preparing a new edition 
of the translation of this work. It has never 
been published in America, and very few 
‘copies of the English translation are to be 
found in the country of which it treats. The 
| Marquis de Chastellieux commanded one of 
the French regiments which assisted us in 
the war of the revolution. He travelled 
over a considerable portion of the United 
States, and after his return to France, pub- 
lished his ‘** Travels.” The work is chia- 
racterized by liberal and just comments on 
ithe state of things in this country at the 
time, and by the sprightly and animated style 
so peculiar to French writers. It should 
| be in the library of cvery family in America. 
The English translator has taken the 








administration, every friend to courage and | liberty of adding some notes of his own to 
worth will say, amen. Col. Croghan won the Marquis’s work, which are not only un- 
his laurels at the age of 13, by his heroic | necessary, but also founded on false infor- 
defence of Fort Sandusky, in which he dis- | mation. Mr. Brennan has, with great"pro- 
played not less military talent, than martial | priety, decided upon leaving out these notes 
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in his new edition, as they have nothing to 
do with the work, and are the gratuitous 
appendages of the English translator. 

This work ought to have been published 
long ago; it is very rarely to be found in 
this country ; in all the libraries, public and 
private, that we have ever examined, we 
have seen but two copies. The estimation 
in which the work is held by those who are 
the most competent judges of its value, may 
be known from the fact, that Mr. Brennan 
has amongst his patrons, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, Gen. Armstrong, Col. Fish, Col. 
Varick, Col. Troup, and many others of| 
their venerable compeers, men who moved 
and acted well their parts in those scenes 
about which their descendants have prated 
and boasted in 4th of July orations, in the 
full swell of annual gratitude! A gratitude 
which consists in drinking to the memory of | 
battles, and neglecting the heroes who bat- | 
tled—in toasting the names of the dead, 
and forgetting the claims of the living—in 
retting most patriotically drunk, and shout- | 
ing loud huzzas to their freedom and the} 
“spirit of °76,” and defrauding (it is a 
harsh but true expression) of their rights, 
ihe bestowers of that freedom, the heroes of | 


Orval 
16! 


} 





The citizens of Providence are making | 
preparations to welcome the aged Barton to} 
his home, and to do hiin honour on his re- | 
turn from long and wearisome imprison- | 
ment. Were Gen. Barton’s case ours, we| 
should beg leave to decline any welcome, | 
and any honours that any Americans might | 
be pleased to offer, whether they come in 
the shape of public dinners, military pro- 
cessions, or long-winded addresses. The | 
dear love and friendship that just happen to 
recollect a benefactor at the precise mo- | 
ment when, for the first time in twelve years, | 
he stands in no need of their assistance, | 
when their ardent affections cost them no-! 
thing, will not perhaps convince the time- | 
worn warrior that he is under any great) 
obligations to his fellow-citizens individually 
or generally. But for Fayette’s visit to our | 
shores, Gen, Barton would have died in| 
the merciful arms of justice; for be it ve-| 
membered, that amongst all the wealthy and 
prosperous sons of wide America, there was | 
not one who ever thought of opening the | 
prison gates that confined the soldier, and | 
seiting the captive free! | 


| 
| 
' 
' 


For the Literary Gazett’. 
There is a hope which brightly burns, 
Deep shrined and hidden in the breast 
Which when from strife the spirit turn 
Can lull that spirit into rest 
There is an high exalted thought, 
Which glads us on our lonely way, 
And charms—from pleasure vainly soug! 
This thought is immortality 
And we may search in vain to find 
A thought so dearto human mind. 


Oh were it not for those feelings high, 
Which sweetly with existence blend, 
And fire the heart, and light the eye, 
When early life’s fond visions end— 
How dark would be the misty gloom, 
Which shrouds the soul while lingering here 
Darksome and sad man’s earthly doom, 
His bosom desolate and sere —- 
While love and life, and hope’s young bloom 
Are withering on joy’s early tomb. 
X.C. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADDITIONAL MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

Having to make a very humble apology 
to an extremely deaf person, when you are 
compelled to raise your voice to such a tone 
of vociferation as to completely destroy the 
effect of your intended humiliation. 

Having a rusty iron hoop trundled against 
your white silk stockings, by an urchin too 
young to admonish, much less to thrash. 

Walking very methodically along the 
street, when your legs are suddenly check- 
ed by a string, at the one end of which is a 
dog, at the other a butcher’s boy, too greasy 
to collar. 

Continuing an important conversation 
with a perfect stranger, instead of your 
friend, who has accidentally stopped to look 
in at a print-shop. 

The unpleasant sensation you feel on dri- 
ving your nose against a blind man’s fore- 
head, having exclaimed, ‘+ Curse it, can’t 
you see ?” and receiving his answer in the 
negative. 

Having helped yourself to a very fine 
looking potatoe at table, discovering it, 
when you cut through it, to have more the 
appearance of a mince-pie. 

Receiving an insult from a chimney- 
sweeper, whom you can only grin at in re- 
turn, if you have any regard for cleanliness 

Lapping up soup, for want of a spoon, 
with a narrow-bladed knife. 

Searching your pocket some time for an 
article which you cannot find, but in its 
stead find a tremendous hole. 

Skating in summer on the pavement, in- 
stead of ice, on a piece of orange-peel in- 
stead of skates, 

Attending and answering the conversa- 
tion of two persons at the same time, to nei- 
ther of whom you wish to show inattention 








? se? 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF CANOVA, 
Canova received the declaration of his! 
friend and physician which forbade all hope, | 
with the most unmoved serenity and pious | 
resignation. ‘* Ecco,” he merely replied, | 
** noi veniamo a questo mundo a far la nostra | 
rivista—e poi—sic transit giorva mundi.” — 
** We come into this world to play our part 
—and then—vanishes the glory of ihe scene;”’ 
—after a pause,adding in a tone of joyful con- 
fidence—‘* Beato, beato che Vha fatto bene,” 
—‘ Thrice happy he who has performed it 
well.” He then confessed himself with the 
deepest contrition. This was at five o’clock ; 
and in the course of the evening the last 
and most solemn rights of the Catholic com- 
munion were administered, in which he 
participated witha sincerity and an ardour 
of devotion, which edified, while it melted 
even to tears all present. Tne soul, now 
loosened from ali earthly ties, was absorbed 





in holy meditation; af the same time the 
bodily strength was so entirely exhausted, | 
that scarcely a movement indicated the 
presence of life ;—yet the lethargy affected 
only the vital functions, the powers of the; 





times distinctly produced in quicixs succes- 
sion. These were the last audible sounds, 
and he calmly sunk to rest, without a strug 

gle,—almost without a sigh. 





WELSH TRADITION. 


On the conclusion of the holy war, the 


| founder of the house of Dynevor (who, by 


the by, are godfathers to all the legends of 
the country) returned to his estate in Wales. 
Many surmises were circulated to his pre- 
judice, and it was even affirmed that he had 
murdered his brother to gain possession of 
the title. His deportment, which strength- 
ened the reports, was tinctured with deep 
gloom He secluded himself by day, and at 
night, when the household had retired to 
rest, strange noises were heard, proceeding 
as it appeared from his apartment. His sole 
amusement was hunting, in the pursuit of 
which he would absent himself for weeks 
from home. Engaged one day in his fa- 
vourite occupation, accident brought him 
to Clynn y Van: night was approaching 


'and being spent with fatigue, he tied his 


mind remained unimpaired, as was attested horse to a tree, and retired to rest in a 
by the short sentences of lofty piety, or of | cavern beside the pool. At midnight he 
practical virtue, which were occasionally |awoke. The moon was up, and he discover- 
addressed to the friends who ministered at | ed that he had been sleeping on a damp grave 


his couch. Of these sentences it was ob-| 
served that he more than once repeated: 
** Prima di tutto convien fore il proprio do- 
vere ;—ma prima di tutto,”—* First of all 
we ought to do our own duty ;”—but,” ad- | 
ded he in the last repetition with surprising 
emphasis, “but first of all.” When en-| 
treated to take a few drops of restorative, 
he replied that it was in vain, but immedi-| 
ately subjoined in the kindest manner, Date 
pure, che cost mi prolungherd il ben di star 
con voi ;—** Yet give it me, that so I may 
prolong the happiness of being with you ;” 
and to those who moistened his parched lips 
he gently said “* Buono, buonissimo—ma ¢é 
inutile :"—“ "Tis kine, very kind—but it is 
in vain.” During the last half hour of mor- 
tal existeuce, those looks of languor which | 
show that animation is—yet is not, bright- 

ened into sacred effuleence,—-and the 
countenance became radiant with sublime 
expression, as if the soul, cheered by hea- 

venly influence, had collected fresh ener- 

gies as it approached the bosom of its God. , 
‘Thus must he have looked, when conceiv- 

ing his pure and perfect works;—but in 

such an awful pause, even the immortal light | 
of genius must have been dimmed, had not 

the reflection of a well-spent life added to! 
its failing fires the never-fading brightness | 
of Christian hope. His sorrowing friends! 
were still standing around in deep emotion, | 
when his dying lips moved with rapid ear- | 


nestness, and the words, anima pura e bella} “*" 


‘‘ nure and amiable spirit.” were severa! 


| edin all directions around him. 
‘from the recess—a cold chill came over 


left upon his face. 


its guilty kinsman. 


while skulls and mouldering bones lay strevw- 
He rushed 


him—it was the slime that earthworms had 
At the mouth of the 


' cave, a figure arrayed in black opposed him. 


He inquired the way home, and the stran- 


'ger beckoned him with his hand to follow. 


On reaching his gate, he turned to thank 
the ruide, when the fleshless skeleton of his 
brother stood before him. The fratricide 
lived for years afterwards; but every night 
when the castle clock was on the stroke of 


‘twelve, a heavy footstep was heard pacing 


along the corridors, and the spirit of the 
murdered would appear before the eyes of 
He, too, is long since 
numbered with the dead, but the spectre 
has been heard at times to shout from the 
cavern where he was slain, as if justice was 
still withheld. 
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